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ESSAYS ON EDUCATION.—No. HI. {| 
By L. 8. EvertrtT. 


In continuation of my remarks upon domestic 
education I observe—The inculcation of moral 
and scientific truth constitutes an important branch 
of Domestic Education; and this can be done no- 
where else 80 well, as at home ; and by none to 
better advantage than by parents themselves. 

[It is 8urprising that 80 many opportunities and 
occagions for unparting useful knowledge should 
be neglected. We are apt: to think, or act as if 
we thought, that, schools are the only places where 
children can learn anything, and school instructors 
the only persons whose  business it is'to teach. 
But such wapressions'are erroneous. - Few, if any, 
are willing to admit that they know: less than 
their children do at ten years of age ; and during 
the ten first years of its life, the child receives no 
nconkidoradle part of its education, 

But I am aware it may be 8aid that many pa- 
rents are not qualified to give instruction to the 
members of their families. 'That is a most palpa- 
ble mistake.'  T 8hould be sorry to find that there 
s a father or mother in this commonwealth 80 ig- 
norant as not to be able to communicate useful 
information to: the-young. - The error lies in their 
not knowing how much they do know. And 1 
Shall be thankful if 80me one better qualified can 
put them in posession of the means of finding out 
how they can be useful in a thousand ways: which 
have hitherto been neglected. ; 

It has already-been intimated that children re- 
celve 1mpressions- from- the objects with which 
they come in! contact: / It remains to be aid, that 
this circumstance may. be rendered highly condu- 


cive to their improvement. The judicious parent. 


vill seize upon, those; instances which arg every 
moment occurring, to render them s8ubservient to 
the purpogs! whic ' he never loses sight of —that 
of adding to the 8tock of ideas which his child has 
on to accumulate; | 
{ may be- here observed, that learning is a 
knowledge of things, rather than a Roy pcs, Say of 
words. A. person may understand all IGNguages, 
_ «L-Agge or Ky $0 oa = on ; : 
on may. be glow of 8pee« Still poss8essed 

% a great amount of useful knowledge. Let it 
understood, 'then, that ;1 am epeaking of 'the 
"Pportunitiae which 'parents have for giving their 
chldren. .useful. ideas—for. turning to: good: ac- 
ok bng objeets-which are continually falling un- 
er the. notice. of . the young, and which they are 
constantly: prompted to'inquire;. into, by an-active 
and amiable.curiosity.. And I shall proceed upon 
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the ground, that, although parents may not be 
miliar with the theory of science and the arts, 
they are' nevertheless abundantly qualified-to ex- 
plain and illustrate-many ena. and facts, a 
knowledge of which will be of incalculable ser- 
vice to the young learner. 

I am fully of the opinion, that children may be 
made acquainted, to no- inconsiderable extent, 
with several important branches of science, before 
they know one letter from: another. It, 18-a very 
agreeable conviction of my mind—and-1f it be. an 
error, I hardly know how to part with-it—that the 
"mother often holds in her arms a philosopher in 
minature. It would be till more agreeable, to 
feel persnaded that its natural powers would be 
called into exercise without delay, and directed 
to the attainment- of useful knowledge. 

I am extremely diffident of' my own ability to 
point out the proper'/method of improving the op- 
portunities thus afforded parents for 1nstructin 
their children. My remarks must be: general'an 
brief. A few examples must-suffice. 

' Tt will be-recollected that Newton was led, by 
the accidental falling of an apple, into! a train of 
thought and investigation- which resulted-ini\8ome 
of the most important discoveries that were ever. 
made. A deep and lasting moral impressi0n. was 
made. upon the mind'of W ashington, by the inno- 
cent-artifice of his father; who- wrote: the: name 
of the future hero and statesman in the garden, 
and, after- geattering, in the:traces he had made, 
the 8eed of 8ome herb, left it to spring up, to tes- 
tify that we live not in a fatherless world ! And 
Franklin, when he- conceived the-daring plan of. 
disarfning the clouds of their lightning, employed 
the plaything of our boys. 

| _These instances- give. us. to- understand that 
much may be done-in the way which I have 
pointed out. - Does your child hold an apple in his 
hand? Seize” upon the opportunity which: that 
circumstance- affords you, to illustrate' the rotun-: 
dity of the earth; tell it thatrit turns upon its-ax1s ; 
tell it what its axis is; tell it on which part of it 
America lies; where Europe is, and what it.18; 
tell it about Asia and- Africa; about: the. inhabi- 
tants of those places; about-their manners and 
customs; tell it about the Indians;z- about the 
Chinese; about anything inthe world, or about 
the world ; and I will be bound, that, unless your 
child-is very hungry, he will not taste of-the ap- 
ple until you get-fairly through your story, 

Have you hased- boy a new-hbat?. 
Tell it how the hat is ; what the materials 
of it are ; how'they were procured; and by whom; 
tell him abont the sheep, the beaver, its remarka-. 
ble - characteristics ; tell him another story about 
| the Indians ; about their mode” of life,” and their. 
—then-give him-a lesson upon the benefits of in- 
dustry, prudence, - and NENSING after you 

upon & head 


have done he will put: his new 
full of interesting and useful ideas. 4, 
| Now, these- are only instances, of which there 
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are ten thousand, to chow how much may be done 
in this way for the lasting benefit of the' riging 
generation, And I have no fears that any of us 
shall forget that we have these opportunities ; 
for our children will often remind us of our duty, 
by pressing upon our consideration a thousand in- 
teresting inquiries, about as many interesting 
things, which may happen to fall in their way. 
And euffer me here to 8ay one word in behalf of 
these little inquirers. Let parents endeavor al- 
ways to s8atisfy their curiosity, by giving them, on 
the spot, the-information they desire, Or if it 
eannot be done at that moment, tell them when 
you will do it; and then be careful to keep your 
promise. 

I will bring what I have to say on this topic: to 
a close, by observing, that correct moral impres- 
gions may be made, and wholegome ideas and 

principles may be given, in a similar way, by in- 
—_— and well disposed parents.. Children 
8hould, in their earliest days, be told what is 
right, and what is wrong. 'Their attention should 
frequently be directed to the natural conse- 
quences: of human actions; and they should, by 
judicious training, be led to love virtue because 
it is lovely, and to hate vice becauge— 
Tt is a 'monster of 80 frightful mien, 
That to be hated, needs but to be secn.” 

There is another branch of domestic Education, 
which I ehould be glad to treat upon at length, 
did I feel myself able” to do it: justice. But it is 
the most delicate subject imaginable—the educa- 
tion of the female portion of our families. I must 
be brief. ; 

I need not labor to show that mothers have 
great inflaence in forming the minds, habits, and 
characters of their daughters; nor need I enlarge 
upon the domestic virtues, and pre-eminent good 
qualities of American ladies. Mine shall be the 
less' pleasurable task of naming» one or two er- 
rors into which some of them have fallen; and 
of guggesting a few improvements in relation to 
the management of their daughters. ? 

It is, I think, a prevailing error—and certainly 
a deplorable one—not that young misses are edu- 
cated too well, but that they are educated too 
much, and too unnaturally.—And it is really di- 
verting, to observe the pains which 8some people 
take, to obtain that, at a great expense, for their 
daughters, which might be found in our own kitch- 
ens, and be had for less than nothing. 1 
mean | @ health, and its usual concomitants, 

el manners, cheerful countenances, and uge- 
Au well as ornamental, knowledge. 

It is a-most pernicious idea—one which com- 
ports 'badly with our republican principles and in- 
stitutions—that it is becoming in a young lady, to 
be ignorant of the domestic. affairs of a family. 
She 18 the"most accomplished, in the true 8ense of 
the'term, who can s8et the'best table, and take the 
best"care of her husband and children. ' 

' Tt is an inquiry which I will 8vbmit - for the 
cons8ideration of thoge concerned whether it would 
not ' be an improvement, in our fashionable -meth-' 
od of education,” to have mothers give their 
daughters lessons upon domestic economy, and 
ts science of plain cooking, even: while they are 
attending. to their French; their Music, and-their 
| ? \ The best language I know of," is 
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chemistry, that which enables; oy 
ters to extract sweets from the bounties of an in. 
dulgent God—and the best Botany, that which 
will enable the fairer, better, and lovelier part of 
x3 to make herb-tea' for us when we are 
8ick. L. 8. E, 


BRIEF EXPOSITOR.—No. 7. 
<I go my way, and ye shall zeek me, and shall die in your 

81ns: whither I go ye cannot come. John viii. 21. 

This pass8age is frequently incorrectly -quoted— 
the word if being nsed for the word 8ha us; 
*3f you Ge in your sins,' instead of — and g$hall die 
in your 8ins.' This variation seems trifling, butit 
nevertheless changes the whole sense of the pas- 
8age, and suspends the hereafter condition of the 
Jews upon their dying in; their 8ins.-. If they did 
thus die, they could not come to Jesus, if they did 
[not thus die they could come. This makes what 
our Lord said wholly conditional; But the reader 
will notice that in the true text there 1s —_ 
like a condition. Jesus says, positively—*ye 
geek me, and $hall die in your sins:: whither I go 
ye cannot come.” 'The affair was all fixed—there 
was not the least uncertainty concerning it. 

How did "the Jews, to whom. this passage was 
spoken, understand our- Sayior ?-.. 'They immedi. 
ately asked—* Will he kill himself? because he 
salth, whither I go ye. cannot  come.? "They knew 
very well that they : had followed our Lord from 
city to city—that ha not suffered him to rest, | 
—that he was driven before them as an outlaw, and | 
had not where to lay his head; They. knew not 
where he could go to get out of their power, where 
they could not come, unless he killed } himself. If 
he were dead they were conscious he- would be 
beyond their reach. 'The day previous to his 
gpeaking the words above, he used gimilar lan- | 
guage. See chap. vii. 39. 'They then supposed 
he spake of going to some of the Grecian pro- 
vinces, to preach to the dispersed Fews ; but now 
they understood him to s8peak of his death, .and 
they understood him right. It was only about six 
months, from the time he spake these words to his 
cruel and murderous pursuers, when he did die; 
not an unfortunate 8uicide, but on the cross, an 
innocent victim to the pitiless cruelty of his deadly 
enemies. 'Then he found that haven of repose, 
* where the wicked cense from troubling and the 
weary are -at rest.” His enemies had done all 
they could do—he had got beyond the world of 
storms—death ended their power—where he had 
gone they could not come. 

*Whither I go ye cannot come.” 'Phis lan- | 
guage conveys a very different meaning from 
what it would did it read—* Whither I go ye nev- 
er can come.” 'This would forever preclude the 
possibility of the Fews going to the Savior—but 
the other expression only states what they could 
not then- do. * Ye cannot' come.” This" simply 


expresses & pregent inability. 'This lan oh e was | 
not applied by our Lord exclusively to & Jews 

but he applied it to his immediate / but 

a few hours pr s to his death. :See XIll. | 
33. © Little children, yet s little while -1 am with 

you. Ye#hall seek me: and as T'8aid* unto the 
Jews, whither I go ye: cannot -come;'s0 now [ 
ny to you? It will" not be jen _—_— 
language -endlessly excludes the disciples | 
ing: to Christ; although he said to them as be 


ely daugh- 


+1 


the language of kindness—the best 'music that of 
chaste _ intelligent conversation—the best 


did to the Jews; but it simply states what they 
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could not then do. Peter it 8eems did7ot exactiy 

onll cone. hot. morning, inc, chevettiog, 
was particular in questioning him ; saying— Lord, 
whither goest thou ?? Jesus s8aw the: anxiety of 
Peter and replied — Whither I go, thou canst not 
follow me now, but thou shalt follow me after- 
wards.” ver. 36. Notwithstanding Jesus said' to 
| his disciples— Whither I go ye cannot come'— 
they could follow him afterwards—80 the Jews 
could follow him afterwards, notwithstanding he 
8aid to them—* Whither I' go ye cannot come.” 
Paul 8ays—1T would not, brethren, that ye should 
be ignorant of this mystery, (lest ye should be 
wise in your own conceits,) that blindness in - cy 
is happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gen- 
tiles be come in. And 80 all Israel shall be 8aved. 
See Rom. xi. 25. 

These Jews were to die in their sms. How 
long they were to be dead in their sins, we are 
not told—but we conclude no longer than until 
the fulness of the Gentiles b& come in; for then, 
all Israel is to be 8aved. Paul said to the Ephe- 
gans—* You hath he quickened who were dead in 
trespasses and ins.” Those whom our Savior 
88d should die in their sins, after they were dead 
in their 8ins, would not be in a worse condition 
than the Ephesians had been in, to whom Paul 
wrote. They were quickened, although they had 
been- thus dead. We have no doubt that the 
Jews will be all quickened—that the Deliverer 
will come out of Zion and turn away ungodiness 
from Jacob, and all Israel will be 8aved. =». w. 


ON OBTAINING A HOPE. 

Christians of all denominations unite in saying 
it is highly important that mankind should *ob- 
tain a hope.” By this we understand that, by the 
general consent of all denominations, it 1s admit- 
ted that a hope of salvation, one that embraces 
the blessed concomitants of immortality, is impor- 
tant, and desirable. It is 80; for without it, we 
could not, with any degree of camplacency, en- 
dure the unavoidable- ills of life. ithout hope 
—8ye, and without this hope, how dreary and 
comfortless would be the world. How insupport- 
able would have beets our past trials without the 
cheering influence © 

The hope to which I 


| 


; have Just alluded is appro- 
priately represented in the scriptures as being 
like *an anchor to the soul, both s8ure and stedfast, 


entering to that within the vail.” This 1s the true 
believer's hope ; it is the blood-purchased bles- 
8ng of the renewed and sanctified heart. It 
enables the 8soul to lay hold upon eternal life—to 
anticipate joys untold—to encircle the world in 
Its warm embrace, and present it faultless at the 
throne of God. 

. Shs 

Wie wet were 

Shall rise in full immortal prime, - 

And bloom, to ſade no more.? 

It will be observed, in the first place, that the 
hope of the real christian is *the expectation of 
ol proviiec things, 80 far as they may be for 
God's glory and our good, but especially of eter- : 

*- \ <b> , | 
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the bounds of time, 


- 
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| and torture, that it is infinitel 


ers, who have lived and died believing 8uch 
God forbid, that we should accuse them of unwor- 


; and that all hall - 
made alive in Christ, and saved with an eyerlast- 
ing salvation. This and all this hath the Almigh- 
OR and it is a blessed consideration, 

t he who hath given us exceeding great and 
precious promises, will never be dishonored by 
their fulfilment—he will glorify himself, by doin 
good to his offspring. . So that it hath not ootore 
into the heart of man to conceive of the yast 
amount of spiritual and eternal blessings which 
God will bestow upon his sinful-and needy .crea- 
tures. 

'Think of the power of that Being who created 
and 8et in motion worlds on worlds, and systems 
of 8ystems. Think of what he would have done 
if he were a malignant being. In that case, every 
planet would have been a hell and every inte]li- 

ent creature a s8ubject of immortal distress ! 
rath and ruin would have blasted the germ of 
every comfort. God forgive the thought! 

It was benevolence—infinite, impartial, adora- 
ble benevolence, that directed omnipotence in al 
its 8ublime and glorious operations. 'There is no 
frown upon the countenance of our heavenly 
Father. His eye always beams complacently up- 
on us—he delights to bless us. What, then, will 
he not do for his children? He has 'the digpost- 
tion and the power to save—to 8ave the world— 
the whole world. And this is the only conelusion 
that can be drawn from the premises—he will 8ave 
the world. So whispers hope to the benevolent 
and believing heart. And, hence, im order to ob» 
tain a hope, we must let our faith recognize in 
God a Savior and friend of all the souls he has 
made, LS, E 


KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 

This expression- is very liable to be misunder- 
stood, and to have meanings attached to it which 
were not intended by the scripture' authors. 
When 'people read in the bible concerning hea- 
ven and hell their minds are immediately carried 
off from every thing material, into 'the regions of 
shadows and spirits. Heaven, they imagine is & 
place occupying some most eligible situation 1n 
the great field of space above the clouds. It ww 
gupposed to possess every advan of location, 
every article of furniture both within and without 
to render it, of all places in the universe, infinitely 
the most desirable and happy. On the other 
hand, hell, is supposed to be some subterranean 
abode or © outer world of darkness,” 80- located, 80 
entirely repo ar hoſe hey qty" 4 
complete ed wi 4 _ 

7 y the most awful 
place which exists in the universe. It 4s 
ed that the human understanding falls : y 
short of comprehending either glory of hea- 
ven, or the degpair and misery of 
: We do' not doubt the honesty of those who 
have indulged 8nch ideas—we are by-no' means 
inclined to be censorious. 'There are names con- 
nected with these ideas, which are as dear. to us 
as our life, which we would not ch for the 
wealth of India. There are our (vn nc 
1 
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thy motives. What they professed to believe, they 
believed honestly. The un never looked down 
from its heights above, —_ better people, the 
vital air never an purer hearts, How 
wrong 80ever their religious opinions might have 
been, their hearts were right. 'This is the case 
with hundreds and thous now around us. It 
is not every man who believes 8omething wrong 
that has a wrong heart. When, therefore, we are 
engaged in pointing out error in religious opin- 
ions, they are the opimons and not the persons 
who indulge them, with which we are at war, 
With this remark we proceed. — 

St. Paul 8ays— The kingdom of heaven is not 
meat- and drink; but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the holy Ghost.”'; See Rom. iv. 17. 


Here we are told directly what the kingdom of 


heaven is; it is righteousness, and peace, and joy, 
in the holy spirit. Wherever there is righteous- 
ness, peace and joy in the divine spirit, there is 
the kingdom of heaven. It matters not where 


these qualities are found, whether in the clouds” 


above us or in the earth beneath ns, or in our 
daily walks, wherever found, they constitute the 
_— and breadth, height and depth—glory and 
perfection of the heavenly kingdom. 'The reverse 
of the kingdom of heayen 1s the kingdom of hell. 
As righteousness, peace, and joy constitute the 
kingdom of heaven, unrighteousness, discord, and 
misery constitate the kingdom of hell. It matters 
not where these are found, whether above us, 
below us, around us, or in us, they constitute the 
length and breadth, height and depth of hell. 
The gospel dispensation 1s called the kingdom of 
heaven—-and all who embrace the gospel m spirit 
and truth, are blessed with righteousness, peace, 
and Joy in the holy spirit. Heaven's government 
is righteous, peaceful, and joyful. So far as our 
characters attain to these excellencies, 80 far are 
we blessed with heaven. The kingdom of heaven 
does not consist in meat and drink, or in anything 
of a temporal nature, but in spiritual qualifications. 
We may be poor in temporal goods but rich in 
the kingdom of heaven. Here are durable riches. 
B. W, 


INTEMPERANCE. | 

It is difficult to find an apology for having said 
80 little against the vice of intemperance. Our 
8lence has not been on account of any indiffer- 
ence on our part to a subject of 80 great impor- 
tance, for we-have all along felt a strong desire 
to do all in our power to discountenance the evil 
in-any of its forms, But we have found it impos- 


8ible to 8ay anything new on the 8ubject, and, 


like thousands of others, have contented ourselves 
with beholding the progress of the reformation, 
Ig well to those engaged in the good 
work. 

And we may as well confess- as deny the fact, 
that we have thought that some have carried mat- 
ters too-far; and we have more-than 8uspected, 
that it has been the intention of those who have 


rs 1-9 the phi: ado hong the evil a Aa, gospel, the matter of the gospel'itself. +.'The _ 
raton, to render an undertaking which be- | of these christians is this; that the knowle 
longs to the world,” the business of -a' 8ect, and to : ra 


claim-the honor of having been the first, and most 
efficient advocates of the meagure.. We have 
thought that too much pains has been taken; to 
find .employment for travelling agents and mis- 
$10naries ; and that too much money has been 
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called for, to defray the expenses of their pere. 
grinations. In a word,—while most heartily de. 
girous of secing the good work | 40-1. ang 
not been altogether /pleased with the measures 
adopted for its accomplishment. In this we haye 
not been singular; andthis has exposed: the de. 
nomination to which we are attached tothe 
charge of having been either opposed or indiffer. 
ent to the cause of temperance, - We believe the 
charge is unfounded, and 80 far as the public ad- 
vocates of our doctrine are concerned, -we know 
it to be 80. And we claim for the denomination 
the honor of having been the first to raise a voice 
against the use of ardent spirits on IC OCCa- 
810ns. The General Convention of Uniwversaligts 
was the first Ecclesiastical Body that by a praise- 
worthy resolution discarded the use of ardent 
Spirits. 

But, in speaking for ourselves, and to our own 
readers, on this subject, we wish to be understood 
as taking a stand tmaary 1 opposition to the 
use of inebriating drinks. e care not how rig- 
idly our language is scrutenized, or how exten- 
sively it is applied. We shall raise. our feeble 
voice against either the moderate, or immoderate 
use of any stimulating liquors, unless in cases of 
actual necessity. And we-would respectfully in- 
vite our-brethren, and correspondents generally, 
to aid us in discountenancing a vice which has 
done, and is yet doing, infinite! mischief in our 
country. And in the  mean' time, while we are 
waiting for agsistance, we would suggest. it for 
the serious consideration of every reader, whether 
it be not an imperious duty to discountenance all 
practices and indulgences of the kind, both by 
precept and example. | 

We are seriously of the opinion that there may 
have been too much tampering with the dreadful 
destroyer. - It belongs to Universalists.to be ac- 
tive in all measures for the public - good. And 
we 8hall never have done enough, until we have 
done all in oux power to check the progress of 
vice, and establish, in the hearts and conduct of 
mankind, the principles of virtue, and scatter 
abroad the seeds of a pure, and exalted, and en- 
nobling piety. *>+,,7 |» Ie Bo Be 
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Writings of Thomas Gross. 
OF THE GOSPEL. | 

4. 'The gospel is universal. 

It is good news to us and all mankind; to 
4 OE. Mn hfait £2) 
It has been suppose e gospel 
limited I Srotobe as are the - cir | 
that men could never. come. to the: kno 
the gospel, but by the /scriptures : that 
then and all, who do not enjoy' the 8c | 
ing destitute of the means of '8alvation, must be 


of” 


every 


has been | 


| 


| 1gnorant,of the gogpel and must inevitably 


peris 
on that' account: making the knowledge! of the 


a thing, is the thing itself—that the knowl e of 
the gospel, is the gospel itself; and-that where 
there is no knowledge- of the gospel, ithere is no 
a gr to its matter. I have” 8ometimes que- | 
ried, whenI considered these absutdities, whether 
we 8hould laugh'or weep. - It is difficult I-cot- | 


»o 
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88 it respects all nations, but this m: 
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ſess, to refrain; from both.- Mr. Pope's meaning 


be' evi | in--allugion 'to'this as well as 

= pb Wh Ko artors; when he 8zys; . 

« Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 

But vindicate the ways of God to man.* | 

It adds greatly to our 8urprise, when we find, 
that the der i Israel proclaim the above 8en- 
timents and. call "it preaching the gospel; and it 
les8ens 6ur surprise, considering how long it has 
been preached, that the people should believe it. 
The ro jakgps of an art, is not the art itself; the 
knowledge of the gospel, is not the matter of the 
gospel itself. We are informed that the gospel 
was hidden from ages and generations; that it 
was hid with God in Christ, &c. Now shall we 
ay that because this gospe] was hidden, 80 that 
men for s and generations did not know it; 
that, therefore, as to its matter, it did not exist ? 
[ should be gratified to have some of our limita- 
rian brethren onde pb pager If it be _ 
ed, that the as a design of mercy in God, 
by exist rar ops uy ©3035, Ja 8hall bo induced 
to ask how that could be hidden which did not exist? 

If the question be affirmed, that the gospel did 
exist while it was hidden, then it proves our prop- 
osition : that the gospel as to its matter, is one 
thing, and the: knowledge of it is another: and 
that the gospel in this sense as really exists where 
it is not known, 'as where it 1s; we mean as to its 
matter. | 

[ have 8aid that the gospel was the good news, 
that God was friendly to his creatures ; that his 


_ designs towards them were the designs of mercy. 


The news of this is the ' gospel: the friendly de- 
8gn of God towards men, 1s the matter of the 
ospel. Now when I say that the goopel was 
Fig en, I mean that the matter was hidden, 1. e. 
that -the friendly design of God was hidden; was 
in a great -measure kept out of sight. When I 
say that the gospel existed where it was not 
known, I mean the matter of it, viz. God's good 
will and intention towards mankind were as real 
before the declaration, as they are since the dec- 
laration was made. 

The love of God to man, being a reality, exists 
as really where it is not proclaimed, as where it 
s: and as this is the matter and sum total of the 
good news, which the” declaration of it contains; 
t will follow that the matter of the gospel exists, 
wether it be proclaimed or not, or wether it be 
known or not. : 

The ignorant part of mankind ; whether heath- 
en, or idiots, or children; and all unenlightened 
men and women are interested in the matter of 
the gospel, though they be ignorant of it: thus 
God's love to mankind as to the matter of the gos- 
pel is universal; all'are' interested in it. -On the 
8Upposition then, that millions of mankind have 
not heard that they- are' objects of God's love; 
that does not militate' against the" truth of God's 
love. If providence in conjunction with the. scrip- 
tures declare God's love to be universal to all man- 
kind; it must be' the truth, whether men believe 
and know it, or not. But the gospel is universal 
in another gense ; all nations are informed of 'the 
merciful intentions of ' their Maker towards them 
m some. degree: and a very —_— 
enjoy this'knowledge without the aid of the scrip- 
tures. The. matter of the gospel is not only true 


-t- ations, but this matter is in s0me 
dogres communicated to all nations. | 
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Thus Christ is the light of the world; and helight- 
eth eyery man, that-cometh into the world; All are 
prisoners of hope. All are 8ubjected in hope. If 
we go back to our first argument, and 8a that the 
law argues the gospel; this will apply to the heath- 
en, as well as to the christian world, only with this 
difference, that the light of the latter is greater 
than that of the former. "The heathen wt nving 
the written law, have the law in their hearts; or 
as the apostle says, * are a law to themselves; their 
conscience also bearing witness, and their thoughts, 
the mean while, accusing or else excusing one an- 
other, Rom. ii. 15. The law of God is in 8ome 
degree, manifested to the heathen nations, and ac- 
= hep. to its. degree of light, argues the goepel. 
Thus the gospel is made known to all nations for 
the obedience of faith; and as a consequence, all 
nations hope for mercy and expect it from the Su- 
preme being. ; 

'The administration of God's' merciful designs 
towards all nations, being put into the bands of 
Jesus Christ; and being completely qualified there- 
for; we rest assured that all men must and will 
bow to his grace and righteousness; and that his 
kingdom will not cease, till he has finished trans- 
gression and made an 'end of ein, and brought in 
everlasting righteousness till every knee shall bow, 
and every tongue shall confess, that he is Lord to 
the glory of the Father. 

REMARKS. 

I. Our subject teaches us the propriety of 
preaching the gospel to every creature. The on] 
reason why it 1s proper, 1s because the good whic 
God has in store, is designed for all men; and the 
design of its publication, is the obedience of faith 
among all nations, and that they may enter upon 
its enjoyment. If God had no good in store for us; 
had no favor towards us, nor regard for us; and if, 
in addition to this, he absolutely was our enemy ; 
is it rationa] to 8uppose, that the matter of the gos- 
pel could exist or that the good news of it ever 
could be declared? It would be impossible. There 
is no other propriety in preaching the gospel to 
every creature, but only this, viz. that it is true as 
it respects every creature : the intentions of God 
are merciful respecting eyery creature ; and these 
intentions he is determined to carry into effect. 


This is the good news, and this the reason why a 


proclamation of 1t is 8witable. 

2. That God, whose anger and wrath mnst be 
appeased by the sinner's surety, or by the repen- 
tance of the sinner himself, or both; is not the 
God of the whole earth. Such a God is not the 
true God. The whole law and gospel, which are 
united manifestations of his true character ; rep- 
resent him very differently; as needing no 8acr1-* 
fice' to appease his anger; nor wretchedness of his 
creatures to render him propitious ; but that he is 
working all things after the 'council of his' own 
will, to reconcile sinful creatures to himself; and 
to translate them from the kingdom of darkness 
into that of his dear Son; and that this is mainly 
performed by manifesting his clemency and mercy. 


TO PARENTS. | | 
Parents will recollect that in order to canse 
their children to love them, they must* carefully 
manifest their love to their children: and'in order 
to induce chrildren to speak the. truth at all times, 
the parent or'guardian shonld be careful'never to 
deceive them. | | fy 


Y 
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[From the Christian Pilot. ] 2d. They appear to be- the happiest-people of 
A GLANCE AT UNIVERSALISTS. | whom I have any khowledge... Lhavs ecen.no eay 
Messrs EpiTors,—Having occasion a few days Fane 946997 [none pre 7 eta heay- 
ago, to pass through Bowdoinham village, which pot (S029 96- prong troubled © uNyeconcil 
is pleasantly situated on the Cathance river, in the} _ Ap _ Fs eee 
County of Kennebec, and finding- that the, place | - y rages __—_ A OT 6 
was thronged with carriages and well dressed peo- arr - Rag Wo meer to Do ig | d, of 
ple, many of whom appeared to be strangers, T| ah _ wu cond you's, _ 0 great 
ought ms pogo Woe ol yy read Hom elomticlens and infidelity, and of apronding 
8 cause of such a gathering of people. On in- —_ nar 
'.T learned that a clas of Christians, called | 2* P72 Principles'of Christianity throughout the 


: : ”7 1d 
niversallsts, were holding an Ass0ciation, and | V0 | 
that, there were quite a number of the preachers | , **: What pure and benevolent bogom-—what | 


q2 friend of the human race can feel a d ition to 
of that order in the neighborhood. Wishing to NE ny 
become better poqualitid with the doctrine, senti- | Þ ersecute and slander tins people? And why have 


. ; ; . {they 80 long been pointed at by the finger of con- 
mouts and oandng of ths cect, which I was in; | pt, and holdup 9 the world as the enomi 
not being under any necessity of going imm@©edi- W001, UE WE OUELE-VE, LECINRE C | 
ately away from the place, I thought I would tar- om Wo FAS bc my 
ry until the next day and embrace the opportunity DOCTRINE. | 


us afforded, to attend a .Universalist meeting. By Doctrine we mean as of Divine Truth, | 
Accordingly, when I 8aw the people  rootive, founded on the nature and attributes of the Su- 
around the door of the wy he, house, I deliber-] me Being. No tenet, no opinion can be true 
ately prepared myself and walked to the place of Sas generally it maybe imbibed, however 


worship. 'This I found to be a very neat and con- : ; 
venient house for such a village. As I entered, LINES RG pt. mes ono | 
I was met by a FENOEIan, who with great com- |p... _ 


Raney and politeness, conducted me to a seat. If, for instance, an opinion be incorporated into 
ly situation now gave me a fine opportunity to} belief, which, in any way denies the infinity 
view. both the CONEIRnen and the preachers. of Divine Wisdom, that opinion. is false. And 
The former manifested every, indication of being though we may have been taught it from Sur ics 
a respectable class of the community ; the latter, fancy, and adhered to it unto old-age ; and though 
to the number of about a dozen, had every appear-| ,,, ca. cite the authority of learned diyines, and 
ance of sincerity, united, with a good share of in- | 14, ,, gent of the 8chools-in gupport, of this opin- 
telligence. Thus situated, I began to think my- ion, it is false 

Self in no mean place, and to feel anxious for the | | Fe opinion or aoibtiment; have all the. advan 
gervices to commence. At this moment the choir tages above mentioned, and as many more as 


in the gallery commenced the performance of an <a EF | 
admirable piece of sacred music, and evinced that: Frome CORNER, - <a YO oor rag! Abe | 
they were skilful in the art. - As 800n as this per-' a ws = Divine 'O om Sh ro hae 
Formance ended, the preacher arose in the desk, and timent is fal n ——— | 


in a yery impressive manner commenced the wor-| A tonet though it be congidered as a most 
ship of God. I lislened with fixed attention, for wy | ,qqontia] article 6 faith, which necessarily leads | 
prejudices against this denomination of professed |, , 1.ial of the omnisciency or infinite know|- 
Christians, were in a great measure banished from edge of our Creator, is false, 


my heart, by my own reflections upon what I had | G1, , careful examination of the tenets / of out / 


geen; and I felt like giving this man a | : : | wg 
candi hearing. The reacher procee de d—He faith, 8hould we find one which opposes the umn 


| ! "L —-- | partial justice of the Supreme Goyernor of the 
read his text, which was I think, from the writings Universe, though this tenet. may 8eem as dear to 
of St. Paul. He introduced his subject in an in-[ | 4. apple of our eye, it is false and we are 
teresting manner, proceeded to lay out his work{j; 4+ rect it, ? 
like a workman that, needeth not to-be ashamed— J | 


he mecovded itt ao apron Pt och ns eg ern Nt 


the attention of the congregation to his subject, | 

and deeply to interest them 1n-every thing he 8aid. ———— ond. or ney 5 eee 
And u the dehvyery of the Serinon, which OC- and just, it must be rejected as e ROY k | | 
cupied, perhaps, forty-five minutes, I could scarce-| 7,";. evidently consistent with = ueyy regoing 


ly perceive 80 much as the moving of a hand or ; ”"” | 
a foot. The services concluded, I left the house, observations further to remark, that | whatever | 


td on thr yrotded cm racy. Bt den opus wy os of tg Pio at 
ma} Wen au oor _— n "we. SCP WP | tg ope in opposition to any other attribute of 
impression upon my mind to be 80on forgotten, * 5.747 : Ons Glad 
and as I rode leisurely along in my carri = gas _ GT _— proves itself thereby to be false, 
ing on every hand the blessngs of a kind and in- tende 


| pug; » "me of - 
previdens the fllowitg reetions crow, | Int wo hve oro anto8 in» compondins of 
ed upon, my mind, | 18t. The Universalists, as a | 11 4 + ;, confidently believed that there: is no-de- 
denomination, with whom I have just enjoyed an nation. 'of Biidetiatis wii 2g © | 


opportunity of becoming better. acquainted- than Paneer = 7" mw 
heretofore, appear to be an intelligent and sincere 
people, not suffering by comparison with any-oth- 
er denomination of professed Christians among us. 
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[mſerred; and we. think that the reverse of the 
final happiness of all the rational offspring of the 
Father of epirits cannot be maintained except at 
the expense of those self-evident first principles. 

For iustance, how is-it possible that a Being of 
infinite goodness Should. design a rational crea- 
ture of his own. production for a state of endless 
misery? 'To allow the gry of 8uch a thing 
is to assent to that-which at once destroys every 
principle of reasoning,—We might with the 8same 
propriety allow that there are creatures of God, 
which were.never comprehended in his infinite 
wisdom, nor in his unlimited knowledge. If the 
roodness of our Father in heayen is as extensive 
as his wisdom, knowledge, power, and justice, it 
follows of necessary consequence, that all moral 
beings which are the tions of infinite wis- 
dom, . C hended by the Divine Knowl b 
controled by Almighty Power, and are under 
adminis of 1mpartial justice, are also the 
objects of the Divine goodness, and must remain 
in the last mentioned relation, as long as they do 
in the former, vl . 

The doctrine of Universaligm thus inferred from 
premises acknowledged by all denominations, 
here presents itself for public examination, and 
even invites its opposers to show. cause why it is 
not legitimately deduced from the; premises to 
which it refers for-its origin, and why it is not 


entitled to-the game behef and confidence as are 
those first, principles which all profess to 54m 


SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 

Doubtless many have been perplexed: with the 
epithet applied to Rahab, or, as it 18'spelt in Matt. 
i. 9, Rachab. 

The name first occurs in Joshua 11. 1, where the 
spies 8ent to 8py out the land of Canaan, lodged. 
Now, all 8eeming impropriety of conduct in the 
spies, with regard to gong to her house, vanishes, 
when the meaning. of the word rendered harlot, 
applied to her name, is understood. 'The Hebrew 
word is zobah, and when mentioned in Greek by 
Paul, Heb. x. 31, and James xi. 25, it is called 


porne, | 

The Jewish Targum, which is a translation or 
paraphrage of the 8acred Scriptures in the Chaldee 
dulect, 8ays that this word zobak (rendered in our 
Bible, harlot,) means a tavern keeper or victualler. 
Jarchi, Kemchi, and Ben Melech, interpret it a 
8eller of food. This interpretation shows evi- 
dently why the 8pies stopped at her houge. 

Again, from the fact she had flax epread 
upon the/roof of her house, (Joshus ii. 6,) is good 
circut ial evidence that she labored for 8up- 
port, and. would therefore merit the character of 

virtuous woman mentioned by Solomon, Prov. 
XXX1, 13, *She-80ught wool pry So and 
willingly with her. hands.” . She also/ must hay 
been pious because. s8be exercised great: faith in 
Saving the gpies, a faith that/is commended by the 
apostles in the above passages. bo & 

DIETS ny 6 
wes $-avF; <4 xo which dani Ba: 
hab, the name of a hostess or landlady, or in other 
words, an i er.. It is true. that Buxtorf's 
QYebrew. Lexicon gives the definition -of zobak to 
 d® mpretrix- and gcortum; and Greek lexicons 
_8ive-the meaning'of- porne to be the 8ame; but it 
. ppears evident from- good authority that they 


wrought || 
ve 
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both mean; innkeeper, as well as harlot, and the 
character of Rahab gon 34s to justify the idea 
| that she merely kept a ' ing house for trav- 
ellers. + "2 

Again, if this fact-is established respecting Ra- 
-hab, we shall be able to exonerate Spe ons 
conduct similar to the s8pies. He is named by the 
apostle Paul, Heb. xi. as one of the worthies who 
were justified by faith before God. In judges xvi. 
1, we read; Then went Sampson to Gaza, and 
s8aw there an harlot, and went,” &c. The word 
here rendered harlot, is the 8ame zobak, and on 
this passage the targum of Jonathan makes the 
game ate gy» am as on the above Rahab, as do 
also Jarchi, Kimchi, and Ben Melech. The sim- 
ple story then is, that Sampson went to the city of 
Gaza, and put up at a tavern kept by a landlady. 

'FThis definition being established, removes not. 
only all the surprise ing Sampson and the 
Spies, but also removes the AT) TE OE 
the Savior's descending through that line of Ra- 
hab, as recorded Matt. i. 5. Whatever might 
have been her previous character however, she 
undoubtedlly was a person of piety when the spies 
came to her house; but this interpretation re- 
moves any previous criminality on her part.— 

Chrishan Secretary. 
RELIGION. | 

Religion hike every thing of a heavenly and di- 
vine nature, contains in itself those characteristics 
by which its divinity is known. 

It is too often the case, that the prejudices 
which arise, like unwholesome vapours, from cer- 
tain peculiarities and particular tenets of different. 
8ects, 80 darken the understanding as to lead the 
mind to censure all the. religious. world, except 
those who subscribed to-a favourite 8ystem, as ir- 
religious and profane. But could we travel the 
world over, and with clear, ,unprejudiced eye 
8ight examine the hearts of all denominations, it 
is highly probable, that we should return with 
vastly more liberal views, than those with which 
we began the examination. _. | 

Man is naturally religious. Piety and devotion 
are elements in which man finds life and peace. 
As it stands in its native form without the orna- 
ments of human invention, religion, every where, 
and among all people, is love to-God, and good 
will to man. All profess to cultivate the former 
unboundedly, and the latter as far as their preju- 
dices will permit. But there is an inner vail, 
through whach if we once- penetrate, we find that 
religion has her most sacred abode, in the affec- 
tions of the human heart, where universal benev- 
olence is warmly cherished, and a generous love 
to. all mankind maintains a holy sovereignty in 
the. pious so0ul, | 

f we cautiously examine the most illiberal-8ec 


| 


- 


| tarian, even 'one whose creed consigns nine tenths 


.of the human race: to everlasting misery, in the 
future world, we find in his pious heart the ame 
principle, which in another of a more liberal creed, 
1s manifested in open and avowed- gentiments. 
For instance, if we go to one, who professes to 
believe that our Father in heaven has predestina- 
ted millions of human beings to endless migery 
even before creation; and could we look into his 
honest and devotional affections, could we read 
'the fervent prayers which his soul breathes out to 
'God, there 18 not the least doubt but we Should 
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find aniversal love, yes, love to all men, ewaying | 


its golden | through the vast dominions of 
the 8c0ul. When we hear ministers of the most 
limited doctrines offer up their public prayers 
to the giver of every good and perfect. gift, can 
we reasonably judge that these men are opposed 
to. the salvation of 'all men? No, 8urely we can- 
not. But here lies one very great CO and 
one. which is hard to be removed. Though they 
pray for the salvation of all men, yet they are not 
willing that our Father in heaven should save 
them .1in any other "_ than by. bringing them 
to their persuasion. . Like: the pharisees -of old, 
who would compass sea and land to make a prose- 
lyte ; but could have no hope for any who were 
not circumcised and conformed to the law of Mo- 
8e8, | 

But. we must not look for religion in creeds and 
formularies of human invention, we must/look-for 
it in the honest, the piaus, the devotional heart ; 
in that heart which truly loves God; for that heart 
which loves God, loves its brother also; * For he 
that loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God, whom he hath not seen.” 

This principle of love to God and good: will to 
all mankind, is true religion, andt is a-most happy 
consideration that all denominations agree in this 
gentiment. 


_— 
——————_ 


SUITABLE THOUGHTS FOR THE MORNING 
OF THE SABRATH. 


How great is the privilege we enjoy. We live 
m aland of liberty, and an age of inquiry, when 
knowledge is increasing. e are permitted to 
worship the Father of our spirits im that way which 
bests suits the dictates of our own unbiassed con- 
8cience, and there is no power of persecution that 
can in/ any way harm us.—How different 1s our 
condition and privileges, from those enjoyed in the 
first ages of the gospel. 'Then those who believed ; 
in the Savior, and worshipped. God in his beloved 
name were exposed to suffer the loss of all earthly 
things and their lives also; and yet, if we may be- 
hve the well authenticated accounts of those early 
christians, they were more zealous to attend the 
worship of God, 
where they have all the liberty they wish- to im- 
prove. 'This surely appears like ingratitude. This 
reflection shall incite to vigilance. We will not 
let trifling circumstances of dress, or a little dis- 
tance from the house of worship, or the weather's 
not being 80 perfectly agreeable, prevent our be- 
ing at the sanctuary of devotion. | But when we 
are there, then we must be duly cautious that we 


profit by the opportunity. When the 8acredsecrip- | 


tures are read, we will devoutly attend to their in- 
structions ; when the praises of God our Savior are 
sung, we will sing with the spirit and the under- 
standing; in prayer, we must all pray in the words 
of the minister, exercising our own understandings 
with fervent desires to God; while the 8ermon is 
delivered, we will strive to keep the thread of the 
discourse, beginning the subject with the speaker, 
and-following with nice attention until'the close. 
By these exertions, and the blessings of God, we 
Shall return from public worship with an intellec- 
tual refreshment, edification and comfort. May it 


please our Pather in heaven to bless'these reflec- | 


than christians generally are now, | 


-  - MORAEITY. © + 

 - I: is with a man's morals as it with his temporal 
concerns If he suffer his'business to get behind 
hand, he finds it very difficult to' meet all his en. 
 gagements, and utterly impossible to take any ad- 
vantages- which are constantly - Frag 
8elves to the economist, who 1n'room of being in 
debt, has money to spare,. 'A' few days of relaxa- 
tion from the wholesome rules of a'moral life, will 
throw us 80 far back, that in room of having it in our 
power to make new adyances im the *noble and 
glorious work? of moral acquirements, it may con- 
8ume 8ome time ,and cost' no little exertion to re- 
trive what was foolisly lost. 

This simple hint, shonld it be Af nt to its mogt 
profitable use, may turn to more advantage than a 
guperficial observer might expect, for'should it in- 
c__ avoid running into debt unnecessarily, 
or to exert economy to- pay what they owe, the 
advantage ' would not be small. And if it should 
incite any to be on their guard against OE 
this is better than silver or gold. '- ' "H. B. 


Serena 


THE EARLY DEAD. 
© He rests—but not the rest of sleep 
Weighs down his sunken eyes, 
The rigid slumber is too deep, 
'The calm too breathless lives; 
Shrupk are the wandering veins that streak 
The fixed or marble brow, _ | 
There 1s no life-flush on the cheek— 
Death ! Death ! T know thee now. 


i Pale King of 'Terrors, thou art here 
In alt thy dark array ; 
But *tis the living weep and fear 
Beneath thine iron sway :— 
Bring flowers and crown the Early Dead, 
Their hour of bondage k Y 


But we for those who —_— the dead, 
And linger to the last. 


Spring hath its music and its bloom, 
And morn its glorious light, 

But till a shadow: from the tomb, 
A 8adness and a blight, 

Are ever on earth's loveliest things— 
The breath of change is there, 

And Death his dusky banner flings 
Over all that's loved and fair. 


So let it be—for ne*er on earth 
Should man his home prepare; 
The & pats feels its heavenly birth 
And spurns at mortal care. 
E'en when young Worth. and genius die 
Ws no vain tears be _, 
ut bring bright wreaths of victory, 
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'The next number” of this paper will ' complete. 
the first half year of its existence. We are gre 

ful—truly- 80—for the very- liberal. patronage 
which has' been bestowed upon it. - We are en- 
couraged to «till greater exertions to please and 
edify our readers. "And we would respectfully | 
remand such 8ubscribers as have not- paid for the 
volume, that onr terms are '1n apvance, and 
that now—xNow is the time for them'to'settle their 
accounts, Our terms are 80 moderate'that promp- 


titnde is indispensable to our-8uccess. ' 4 
| <Q " It {3 PLIERS "WF: - © -BpiToRs- © 


tions-and-succeed these resolutions"to the honour 
of his*grace. MY 2080 v1 910 ro +) 
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